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AMERICAN AND CANADIAN POLITICAL 

METHODS 



BY HENRY JONES FOED 



The fact that to some extent American settlement of the 
Canadian Northwest is a refluence of Canadian people fa- 
cilitates the entry into Canadian politics of some who have 
had experience in American politics. John Thompson was 
a child when his father emigrated from Ontario into the 
United States, and as he grew up he took a hand in the 
political game and saw how it was played at the county-seat 
and at the State capital. The family made a good turn "by 
selling their land in the United States and taking up land 
in the Canadian Northwest. After the family had taken 
root in the new field, John Thompson got into politics again, 
and eventually became a candidate for election to the pro- 
vincial parliament. In the United States this would involve 
manceuvering for the support of the party organization to 
get a place on the regular ticket. Candidates are in the 
field for the offices of sheriff, clerk of court, registrar of 
wills, district attorney, treasurer, comptroller, coroner, vari- 
ous judgeships, etc., and legislative candidacy must fit in 
with all this other candidacy. In addition, there are various 
party officials to be dealt with — the county chairman, the dis- 
trict committeeman, the State chairman, the ward leader, 
and others. Then primary elections are held, delegates are 
elected, conventions meet, and there is a furious struggle 
over the lucrative offices, those less valuable figuring as 
make-weights in the combinations of influence formed to 
control convention results. Thus in the end the legislative 
nomination may be an award in the interest of somebody's 
candidacy for sheriff or judge. 

Nothing of the kind confronts a Canadian candidate. 
There is no clerk, sheriff, attorney, or judge to be elected. 
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Elections are confined to choice of representatives and all ad- 
ministrative officials — executive or judicial — are appointed. 
Each constituency is a political unit. There is no county 
chairman or State chairman to be dealt with, no delegates 
to be elected, no conventions to be held. There are no 
primary election laws. All that a candidate need do is to 
file his nomination with a few indorsers and with the deposit 
of a sum of money calculated to be sufficient to cover the 
cost of printing and distributing the ballots. But while 
the legal requirements are easy to satisfy, there are moral 
requirements that are exacting. Inasmuch as there is no 
established party machine to run politics, a candidate is the 
more dependent on volunteer support. The organization on 
which he must rely is a committee formed in aid of his can- 
didacy, gathering contributions and sending out speakers 
and canvassers. So unless a candidacy appeals to public 
support, it is ridiculous and futile. 

In Canada there is a prejudice, in favor of a sitting mem- 
ber so long as he is willing to stand for election. This is not 
so strong as in England, and moreover members are not so 
keen about retaining their seats as in England, for attend- 
ance in a provincial capital is very different from living in 
London. So enough members drop out from .one cause or 
another after a five-year term to change about two-thirds 
of the membership of the legislative assembly. A candidate 
may offer himself in any constituency, and it has happened 
that a leading politician has been elected in more than one 
place, whereupon he makes his choice as to which con- 
stituency he will represent. But while every constituency 
has free range of choice in choosing a representative, that 
makes it only the more difficult for a candidate to impose 
himself upon a constituency. It is easy to enter the race, 
but impossible to make a respectable showing without a 
genuine call to public service. In the United States, if by 
hook or crook one can get on the party ticket and thus be 
hidden away in a big bunch of names, the party vote may 
carry anybody through. But there are no party designa- 
tions on Canadian ballots. Since the only persons voted 
for in any district are those offering themselves as repre- 
sentatives of that particular constituency, the ballots con- 
tain only a few names, but they must needs be those of men 
whose personal reputation is such as to assure voters both 
of their party connection and of their individual ability. If 
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only one nomination is made, no election is held, the can- 
didate being returned as unopposed; and this often happens, 
saving the constituency the cost and disturbance of a cam- 
paign. 

In ordinary circumstances John Thompson would have 
had to show himself to be a useful and public- spirited mem- 
ber of the community, by years of activity before he could 
expect preferment; but the death of a sitting member made 
a vacancy for a new man, and the constituency was so strong- 
ly American that John Thompson's candidacy was thought 
to be fitting. The government party pitched upon him as 
a desirable representative of their interests, and he received 
such assurances of support as to warrant the filing of his 
nomination papers. 

Throughout the process of election the candidate was 
impressed by the great difference in conditions between the 
United States and Canada. But he found a still greater 
difference when summoned to the provincial capital to at- 
tend a session of the legislative assembly. There is no 
regular time fixed by law, save that the assembly must be 
convoked once a year, and not over twelve months must 
intervene between sessions. So every year the Government 
calls the legislature together, fixing such time of meeting as 
may be deemed convenient; but it is the practice to issue a 
summons promptly after a general election. John Thomp- 
son had a lively recollection of the hurly-burly that attends 
the gathering of an American legislature. Party chairmen, 
local bosses, lobbyists, and applicants for office from all 
parts of the State are present. Conferences are going on 
as to who shall be Speaker, and how the important com- 
mittees shall be distributed. The newspaper correspondents 
send off columns of matter on the phases of the struggle, 
and as to the relative chances of this boss or that in getting 
hold of the corporations committee or other valuable seg- 
ment of the legislature. County and city delegations are 
meeting to discuss apportionment of legislative patronage 
among the members. The struggle culminates in the party 
caucuses in which each party names candidates for the lead- 
ing offices in the organization of the legislature. Then 
comes the struggle over the distribution of legislative jobs, 
in which members are pestered by contending claims for 
such posts as page, messenger, clerk, secretary, janitor, door- 
keeper, and even scrubwoman. 
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There were no such scenes when John Thompson obeyed 
the summons to the provincial capital. The Speaker sits 
simply as a moderator, and there was no wrangling over 
his election. The legislative assembly has few committees, 
and forms them by the action of a committee on selection 
made up from among the older members. Nobody applied 
to the member for a job; he had none to give. Appoint- 
ments in the service of the legislature are made by the 
Government without confirmation or ratification by any other 
authority, just as in all other branches of the Canadian 
public service. In practice clerical assistance to the legis- 
lature is made largely by details from the regular civil 
service. It is against the rules for any member of the legis- 
lative assembly to propose any expenditure whatever un- 
less first recommended by the administration. So what 
money the legislature grants for the public service in any 
field creates patronage in which it does not share. Hence 
its natural tendency is to keep down the appropriations 
just as it is the natural tendency of an American legislature 
to expand them. In 1908 such contrasts as these appeared 
north and south of the line, in amounts paid to legislative 
employees : Manitoba, $6,623.85 as against $69,477 in Minne- 
sota and $31,861 in North Dakota ; British Columbia, $2,590 
as against $30,756 in the State of Washington. 

Thus the way in which public authority is organized 
relieves the member from the service as office broker that 
presses upon the American legislator. Canadian legis- 
lators have time to think about general interests. So far 
as talk ran upon politics at all, it related to the measures 
which the Government would lay before the House, for it is 
a settled principle that it is the business of the administra- 
tion to anticipate and provide for all public needs. As a 
matter of fact the eve of the session is devoted more to so- 
cial amenities than political discussion, as the basis for 
the latter is not laid until the Government programme for 
the session is announced. Instead of meeting in a hurly- 
burly, the legislature began work in a serene and leisurely 
fashion, and the new member found that he did not have 
much to occupy his time save to become acquainted with 
his colleagues. 

In an American legislature, as soon as the organization 
is completed there is a flood of bills on every conceivable 
subject. Legislators are expected to act as bill promoters; 
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their services are claimed by all sorts of interests, and they 
are continually importuned for support of this measure and 
that. John Thompson found that in this respect, too, Ca- 
nadian methods protect him. As a result of the constitu- 
tional provision that no appropriation can be made unless 
requested by the administration, it would be useless to ask 
a member to introduce any bill creating an office, board, 
commission, or institution maintained at public expense. 
This shuts out a great volume of bills that descend upon an 
American legislature. Members are also protected by the 
fact that a private bill of whatever nature must be adver- 
tised in advance of the meeting of the legislature, and filed 
with the Clerk of the House together with the deposit of a 
fee for considering the bill. The rules of order of the Mani- 
toba assembly require a fee of $100 for a bill not exceeding 
ten pages, with $10 additional for each page over that num- 
ber. This is a regular source of revenue in all English 
commonwealths, and is duly accounted for as such. The 
receipts from this source in Ontario in 1908 amounted to 
$9,833.50; in Manitoba in 1907, to $2,800; in British Co- 
lumbia in 1909, $12,120. The' term "private bill" prac- 
tically covers every species of incorporation or grant of 
franchise. The form in which such bills must be put is 
prescribed. For instance, the rules of order of the legisla- 
tive assembly of Manitoba contain what is designated as 
a . " model bill for the incorporation of a railroad com- 
pany," and applicants have only to fill in the blanks left 
for inserting particulars as to location of road, gauge of 
track, capital stock, the extent to which bonds or other 
securities may be issued per mile of road constructed. 

Thus the member was exempt from any sort of press- 
ure or servitude in the matter of offices, appropriations, or 
franchises. He was entirely free to introduce any public 
bill he saw fit, provided it did not propose a tax or an appro- 
priation. An American legislator would introduce his bill 
and seek to have it referred to a favorable committee. In 
Canada a member must hand to the Clerk a written notice 
of his bill, which notice appears in the record of the 
proceedings. Two days later it is in order to ask leave by 
written motion to introduce the bill, and such leave is usual- 
ly granted, although it may be refused by the House. If 
leave is granted, the Clerk turns the bill over to the Law 
Clerk for revision before it is sent to the printer. When 
vol. cxciv. — no. 672 44 
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the bill comes up for a second reading, which in an Amer- 
ican legislature is the stage of amendment, it is Canadian 
practice to refer the bill to a special or standing .committee. 
Public bills introduced by the Government, on reaching their 
second reading, are usually put at once on the calendar for 
consideration by the House sitting as a Committee of the 
Whole. Thus conditions are such that there is not much in- 
ducement for members to propose bills in competition with 
the administration initiative, and in practice a Canadian 
legislature will have to consider less than 150 bills in the 
course of a session, while the bills introduced in an Amer- 
ican legislature range from 1,200 to 4,000 in the different 
States. The conditions which permit congestion of the legis- 
lative calendars are peculiar to the United States. Swiss 
legislatures consider few bills, and no proposal is enter- 
tained until it has been referred to the administration for 
examination and report. The British Parliament, legis- 
lating for an empire, receives less than one-third the num- 
ber of bills a session that come before the smallest American 
State legislature, and only about one-eighth the number in- 
troduced at a session of the New York or of the Pennsyl- 
vania Legislature. 

Thus the member found himself very much in the po- 
sition of a director sitting to consider business submitted 
by the management of the concern, whose chief officers are 
present to answer questions and make explanations. As 
members do not themselves have any access to the public 
treasury, their natural inclination is to watch sharply those 
who do have such access. The effect is very marked in the 
public accounts. The administration saves itself ' trouble by 
making them exact, full, and specific. The " Public Ac- 
counts " of the province of Manitoba start off with a com- 
plete balance-sheet; then follows a condensed statement of 
receipts and expenditures; then comes an itemized state- 
ment of receipts and expenditures for every department 
of the government — executive, legislative, judicial. Under 
the Attorney-General's department are set down all that 
was paid on account of court sessions, prosecutions, witness 
fees, pay of detectives and constables, maintenance of jails, 
prisons, and reformatories. Under the head of Education 
one will find the name of every person employed and the 
amount paid, with schedules of all purchases of supplies, all 
outlay upon building or repairs, with the amount of each 
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bill and to whom paid. The Manitoba " Public Accounts " 
for 1909 make an indexed pamphlet of 134 pages, but it cov- 
ers all the operations of government and includes informa- 
tion impossible to obtain in any American State, although 
stacks of reports are piled on the desk of an American 
legislator and comparatively few printed reports reach the 
Canadian legislator. The difference is so marked, and of 
such constitutional importance, that it is worth while to go 
into some details. 

In American States public authority is dispersed among 
numerous departments, boards, and commissions, each man- 
aging in its own way some piece of public business. These 
separate and distinct bodies apply to the legislature for 
such grants of money and authority as they desire, and at 
every session reports of their operations and statements 
of their needs come in by scores. They are too numerous 
to be even read, much less considered, and the legislature is 
not in a position to exercise real control even in the matter 
of expenditure. As a rule, American public bodies practise 
only fidelity accounting. So much money has been received 
and so much money has been expended, each board or com- 
mission stating only its own accounts. Totals of receipts 
and expenditures appear in the reports of the treasurer and 
of the comptroller, but these reports are based upon collec- 
tions, appropriations, and disbursements. The treasurer's 
responsibility is satisfied if he can show provision of law 
for the issue of his warrants. General balance-sheets and 
ledger accounts classified by subjects, as in the bookkeeping 
of a business house, are not presented by American public 
documents. Thus, with masses of reports and numerous 
accounts before them, an American legislative assembly real- 
ly knows little about the details of government, and moves 
in a fog of uncertainty and suspicion. 

The functions of a Canadian province are more extensive 
than those of an American State. The Government of Mani- 
toba builds and operates telegraphs and telephones, and 
owns and operates court-houses, prisons, hospitals, and asy- 
lums such as in an American State are left to the control of 
local authorities. The transactions of municipal govern- 
ment are regularly supervised, and some State aid is given 
to municipalities. Nevertheless, all control with full infor- 
mation centers in the legislature. If a legislator wants 
to know anything about any matter of fact or policy in the 
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conduct of any public office, a responsible official is present 
to answer. The rules of order give a preferred position 
to " Questions put by Members " on two days of every 
week of the session. Nobody in an American State has the 
opportunities of information possessed by every member of 
a Canadian legislature. 

Every Canadian official holds office subject to a recall 
immediate in its action if applied. The administration may 
be turned out of office any time by a vote of the legis- 
lative assembly. Officials are appointed not for definite 
terms, but during good behavior, of which the administra- 
tion is the judge, and no appeal lies from its decisions. 
Canadian courts cannot entertain actions for unlawful dis- 
missal such as are frequently brought in American courts. 
Judges themselves are not exempt from control, although 
in the Canadian system the control is vested in the Do- 
minion Parliament. Any judge may be removed upon the 
address of the Dominion Parliament, and since the admin- 
istration rests upon a parliamentary majority this virtually 
puts the matter within the discretion of the administration. 

This dependence of every official — executive or judicial — 
on the discretion of the administration would be regarded 
in this country as provocative of gross abuses. If every 
administration had power to make a clean sweep of the 
offices, American political experience might cause it to be in- 
ferred that a continual scramble for the spoils would be 
the inevitable result. But such opinion leaves out of account 
the important fact that a Canadian administration has no 
occasion to use patronage to get the legislature to consider 
the public business. An American administration is .de- 
pendent upon the favor and good offices of members of 
the legislature to get the measures in which it is interested 
put into legislative shape, carried through the various stages 
of consideration, and finally put to vote. Hence executive 
patronage is systematically bartered for legislative favor. 
A Canadian administration is not dependent upon anybody's 
favor or good offices to get its measures before the legisla- 
ture. It is its constitutional right to propose its measures 
in such form as it deems best, explain their character, 
and bring them to vote. The legislature may vote them 
up or down, but cannot avoid meeting the issue. In such 
circumstances it would inconvenience the administration to 
have a mutable and demoralized service. There would be 
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much to lose and little, if anything, to gain by changes, un- 
less made for reasons that can he avowed and upheld under 
criticism. Hence in practice the servants of the public con- 
stitute a permanent staff not affected by changes of admin- 
istration. It is not by limitations of power, but by pressure 
of responsibility, that good government is secured. 

It is easy to see that such conditions make the position 
of member of the legislature a position of more dignity 
in Canada than in the United States. An American legis- 
lature is but one among many public bodies upon which 
power has been conferred by popular vote. A Canadian 
legislature is the depositary of all public authority. It has 
no rivals or co-ordinates. No officers of State have been 
elected by the people other than the members of the legisla- 
ture. Thus the members are really and truly the repre- 
sentatives of the people, the organ of the will of the peo- 
ple. This explains the difference in tone and behavior 
that one notices between legislative bodies north and south 
of the boundary-line. Popular characteristics are much the 
same, but the class of office brokers, claim-agents, spoils- 
hunters, and lobby servants who get into American legis- 
latures are practically excluded from Canadian legislatures 
simply because there is no field for their arts and crafts. 
The character of legislative bodies is not determined by the 
choice of the people. Choice is practically limited to those 
who offer themselves. The quality of the offerings is de- 
termined by the conditions in which the members must act. 
The conditions repel from American legislatures abilities 
attracted by Canadian legislatures, and vice versa, so that 
in each case the general character of the membership is ad- 
justed to the environment. If the tone of a legislative 
body is below that of the community from which it issues, 
that is evidence of defect in the constitutional system. 

As the work of the session went on, the member found 
himself in a very different situation from that which would 
have confronted him in an American legislature. There the 
bills were distributed among numerous committees that were 
supposed to see that they were properly drawn and correctly 
engrossed. In the Pennsylvania Legislature there are 32 Sen- 
ate and 39 House committees ; in the New Jersey Legislature, 
23 Senate committees, 28 House committees, and 18 joint 
committees. None of the Canadian provinces now have two 
legislative chambers except Quebec and Nova Scotia. Mani- 
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toba abolished ber Upper House in 1876, and now every- 
where along the border from Lake Ontario to the Pacific 
Ocean all public authority is vested in one body — a legisla- 
tive assembly elected by the people. Only eight standing 
committees are provided for in the rules of the Ontario 
Legislature. The rules of order in Manitoba and in British 
Columbia do not specify any number of committees, but 
in practice as many as eight are usually appointed. They 
act for the House in giving hearings and collecting in- 
formation on matters referred to them, but the fact that bills 
have been referred to committees for consideration does not 
prevent the House from considering the same bills if it 
sees fit. The rules of the Ontario assembly, which have 
served as a model for the Western provinces, explicitly 
declare that " the various clauses of all bills, public or 
private," even after reference to a special committee, " are 
subjected to the criticism of the Committee of the Whole." 
American committees are virtually segments of the legis- 
lature, with party representation on each committee. In 
theory every bill is subject to the direction of the legislature, 
and a committee may be discharged from consideration of 
a measure or ordered to report at a given time. In prac- 
tice, the great mass of bills and the mutual dependence of 
members upon one another preclude interference with the 
committees, and the fate of most bills is in their hands. Such 
conditions afford endless opportunities in America for secret 
and irresponsible control of legislative action, and the out- 
come thereof, as seen in the statute-books, is the subject of 
continual complaint from the people. In Canada, conditions 
are different and hence results are different. 

Owing to this difference of system, the member was not 
bothered by a swarm of lobbyists, promoters, emissaries, 
and casual loafers in lobbies and committee-rooms. Indeed, 
there was no room for such crowds as usually hang around 
an American legislature. The buildings in which Canadian 
legislatures meet are small and inexpensive compared with 
American State houses, and there are few committee-rooms. 
However small the space may be, however, care is taken 
to reserve a good part of it for use as a reading-room. This 
is a feature of Canadian legislative arrangements which, 
although unobtrusive, doubtless exerts an important influ- 
ence. For instance, in the Manitoba State house there is a 
reading-room in which one may find over eighty periodicals 
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from all parts of the British Empire. A member may read 
what is going on in South Africa, Australia, New Zealand, 
or elsewhere. He may learn what new developments in 
public business have taken place, what undertakings have 
been begun for the public welfare, what policies are engaging 
popular interest. Thus instructions in popular government 
are diffused, and standards of achievement are set up. There 
is no difficulty in bringing to bear suggestions thus ac- 
quired, for the administration can be interrogated on any 
subject. If any English commonwealth makes a gain in 
public service, the fact sets up a pressure in other common- 
wealths for like benefit. What an administration in an 
Australian State has been able to do for the people may 
confront a Canadian administration as a problem. As a 
rule the marked administrative expansion going on in the 
Canadian provinces, making the sphere of their govern- 
mental activity far more important than that of an American 
State, has not been due to the desire of the government, but 
to the pressure of public opinion. 

With the comparatively few measures that a Canadian 
legislature has to consider, business can, of course, proceed 
in regular order. Public policy is determined not in com- 
mittee-rooms, but by public discussion on the floor of the 
House. Inasmuch as the drafting of bills is done by experts, 
questions of form do not occupy the time of the House, 
so there is time for real debate. The ability of a member 
is shown not by the number of bills he is able to pass or by 
the amount of appropriations he is able to get, but by his 
eminence as a debater and his acuteness as a critic of public 
policy. This explains how it is that working-men may rise 
to such high positions in English commonwealths. The 
premier of an Australian State once worked at his trade on 
the building in which he eventually was installed as head of 
the government. For his seat in the legislature he had to 
look only to his own district; the ability he displayed as a 
member, and the confidence which his leadership inspired 
among his fellow-members, made him a member of the ad- 
ministration. At no time did he have to set up delegates 
or carry a convention. Such things make politics a rich 
man's game. A working-man cannot rise in American poli- 
ties unless he first accumulates wealth and ceases to be a 
working-man. 

With few exceptions the length of an American legisla- 
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tive session is fixed by law, varying from forty to ninety 
days. There is no fixed period in Canada, the matter being 
determined by the amount of business to be disposed of. 
In practice, a legislative session may be anywhere from 
eight weeks to three months in length. Thus the frantic 
scramble that marks the closing days of an American legis- 
lature does not occur in Canada. The administration may 
alter its programme and drop some of its scheduled meas- 
ures, accepting responsibility for inaction ; but no issue can 
be avoided that the administration decides to press. If the 
legislature balks, the administration may dissolve it, order 
a new election, and send the members home to face the issue 
at the polls. Thus from first to last there is responsible 
direction, members are in a position to examine and criti- 
cize all proceedings, and the enactments of the session 
express the deliberate judgment of the legislature. It fre- 
quently happens with American legislatures that the most 
important bills are jammed through at the close of the 
session with little or no opportunity for discussion or amend- 
ment. In American parliamentary procedure there has been 
a tendency to gag and shackle the legislature. The most 
extreme stage in this tendency is displayed by the rules of 
order of the New York Assembly. During the last ten days 
of the session no committee has the power to report a bill 
except the committee on rules, which committee may report 
at any time, ' ' and such report shall stand as the determina- 
tion of the House unless otherwise ordered by a vote of two- 
thirds of the members present." Thus the committee on 
rules appointed by the Speaker is master of the situation, 
and in practice the most important legislation of the session 
is reported and put to vote by this committee. Indeed, it is 
often the case that more bills are passed during those ten 
days than during all the rest of the session. "When a Cana- 
dian legislature adjourns, what is done is known. When 
an American legislature adjourns, what has been done is not 
known until the Governor gets through with the bills heaped 
upon him and the enactments as finally certified are collected 
in printed form. 

These differences in the organization of public authority 
have important consequences in every department of public 
life. The concrete results impress every one that crosses 
the border. They affect every court, every public utility, 
every institution of government. Henky Jones Ford. 



